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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 



A PHASE OF WAR-TIME THINKING 1 



OZORA S. DAVIS, PH.D., D.D. 
President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 



A careful observer of the phenomena of 
contemporary religious thinking cannot 
avoid a sense of dismay at the rapid growth 
of premillennial ideas induced by the war. 
It is a condition commonly attending 
periods of deep movements in international 
affairs; but it is more grotesque and radical 
than usual in the present instance. 

What is needed is such a thorough study 
of the whole millennial conception as will 
enable thoughtful people to understand 
it in the light of its origin and history. This 
essential service has been performed by 
Professor Case with great clearness and skill. 

The book contains five chapters and is 
furnished with an excellent selected bibliog- 
raphy and an index. The first four chap- 
ters are historical in treatment of the 
subject; the last furnishes a discriminating 
and earnest estimate of the millennial hopes 
entertained in war time. 

The first chapter covers the gentile hopes 
as seen in the religions of Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome. Thus it is 
clear that the religious longings of Judaism 
and Christianity are not isolated from the 
great yearnings of preceding periods. 

The second chapter surveys the Hebrew 
and Jewish hopes, first faintly defined, 
gradually growing more definite, coming to 
expression in the activity of the pre-exilic 
prophets, and reaching a turning-point in 
the disaster of Judah in 586 B.C. Then 
came the visions and dreams of postexilic 
Judaism. Jerusalem was to be rebuilt; 
the nation was to be restored; humanity was 



to be transformed. Messiah was to reign 
and the nations were to be converted or 
destroyed. 

Professor Case furnishes a brief but most 
necessary and illuminating interpretation of 
the message and value of the Book of Daniel, 
which every Christian who would under- 
stand his Bible ought to read. It would 
save a world of misunderstanding and dis- 
may (pp. 80-87). The treatment of the 
apocalyptic literature is most satisfactory. 
The ordinary reader of the Bible does not 
understand how much material there is of 
this sort or what light it sheds on the inter- 
pretation of such a canonical book as Daniel. 

Chapter iii reviews the early Christian 
hopes. The "advent of a purely heavenly 
messianic age to be established by an 
outright act of Jehovah" was expected by 
pious Jews when John the Baptist began 
to preach in the wilderness. They were 
waiting for a new "heavenly society upon a 
miraculously purified earth." John, how- 
ever, warned men of impending judgment; 
his passion was like that of the older proph- 
ets and not in accord with the apocalyptists. 
Jesus was closely in harmony with John. 
After his death, however, there arose a 
vivid form of apocalyptic expectation. 
"The heavenly Christ was soon to return to 
inaugurate a new regime upon a miracu- 
lously renovated earth." 

The definition of the hopes that marked 
the two generations that followed the death 
of Jesus is traced with great clearness and 
accuracy. In the case of Paul, "the dura- 



1 The Millennial Hope. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. Pp. x+254. Si. 25. 
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tion of the present age is so brief that the 
marriage relationship and other social 
obligations are to be avoided." The 
synoptic and Johannine ideas are clearly 
set forth. 

The fourth chapter surveys the later 
Christian hopes. Both sides of the ques- 
tion are passed in review, especially the 
opposition voiced by Origen. The treat- 
ment is condensed, clear, and well pro- 
portioned. 

The last chapter contains a criticism of 
the whole millennial speculation — for there 
is no definite and positive millennial pro- 
gram or uniform doctrine in the Bible. 

Professor Case shows clearly that the 
miscellaneous proof-text method of confirm- 
ing the teachings of any particular exponent 
or school, as, for example Blackstone's 
Jesus Is Coming, is a plain wresting of 
Scripture, either done in ignorance or sheer 
dishonesty. He says: 

Imagine, if you can, the postexilic prophets 
urging their Jewish kinsmen of Assyria and 



Egypt to hold fast their faith in God, awaiting 
with assurance a coming deliverance to be 
initiated some twenty-five hundred years later 
by the use of a modern railroad from Joppa to 
Jerusalem. The true premillennialist can per- 
form this feat of fancy with the ease of a pro- 
fessional acrobat, at the same time affirming 
that he stands upon the solid rock of Scripture. 

Of course Professor Case is familiar with 
the chief instrument in the performance, a 
curious magic wand known as the "law 
of double reference." 

The differences in the modern teachings 
are touched upon, differences which may be 
seen at a glance if one wishes to compare 
"W.E.B." with Professor Erdman in the 
Congregationalist of July 18 last. The 
whole criticism is carried on calmly but 
with deep earnestness. At no point is it 
unfair. 

The volume is timely, able, vital. It 
ought to be read widely by all who are seek- 
ing to think clearly in these days of strain 
and perplexity. 
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An Introduction to the Old Testament. 

Chronologically arranged. By Harlan 
Creelman. New York: Macmillan, 191 7. 
Pp. xxxiv+352+Index. $2.75. 

Practically all conventional Old Testament 
introductions discuss the Old Testament books 
as they appear in the Bible, either in the order 
in which they are found in the English versions, 
or as they are arranged in the Hebrew Canon, 
or in convenient literary groupings. In recent 
years there have been several departures from 
this method of treatment, and various attempts 
have been made to trace the origin and growth 
of the Old Testament literature in chronological 
order, irrespective of the form or forms in which 
it has been handed down. 

Professor Creelman adopts the chronological 
method of treatment, but he introduces an 
additional element. He classifies and discusses 



the Old Testament literature, not only from 
the standpoint of chronology, but also from the 
standpoint of the historical situation in which 
it arose or to which it relates. In the author's 
own words, "The different books, or sections, or 
chapters, or verses, as the case may be, are 
taken up in chronological sequence as they 
relate to definite periods in Hebrew history, 
either as the Old Testament furnishes the 
history of those periods, or as its literature had 
its origin in them." 

The author distinguishes seven periods: 

(1) from primitive times to the conquest; 

(2) the Judges; (3) the united kingdom; (4) 
the divided kingdom; (5) the exile; (6) the 
Persian period; (7) the Greek period. A 
question may be raised as to the wisdom of 
separating the period of the Judges from that of 
the conquest and of including the Maccabean 
age in the Greek period. The discussion of the 



